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it was made and the circumstances might change. The theory
was brought to ruin and its exponents to disaster by these
inherent errors. The French Army, worn out by a series of
costly offensives producing no demonstrable result, mutinied at
the beginning of 1917. The Russians collapsed in December
of the same year. Both these events derived directly from the
faulty strategical theory of the French High Command. In the
first place, men will risk and, indeed, consciously sacrifice, their
lives to gain great ends but only provided they accept the
necessary relationship between the end and the means proposed.
Battles yielding no possibility of decisive victory are risks which
not even the finest army in the world will take continuously,
month after month and year after year. Secondly, time was
not on the side of the allies. The limited character of the offen-
sives of 1915 had allowed the Germans to deliver a series of
shattering blows against Russia, whose position was in danger
of being turned as the result of German and Turkish victories
in the Balkans and the Near East. The Russian political front
was destined to break under the strain of these events.

The risks of the position had, by the beginning of 1916, begun
to impress themselves on the French military authorities, but
they were far more clearly present to the British and French
politicians and, notably, to M. Briand and Mr. Lloyd George.
Unfortunately, the alternative strategical theory to which the
partial abandonment of the theory of attrition gave birth was
even more fallacious. It had its origin in the then famous
shells controversy. The British Army in 1914 had been ill
supplied with artillery, and far too much of its limited supply
of ammunition had been shrapnel instead of high explosive.
Unable to make headway without more artillery support in
their direct frontal assaults on the German positions, our
generals came to believe that, if there were only a sufficient
weight of artillery in support, it would be possible to blow the
enemy's wire entanglements and entrenchments to pieces before
the attack and thus win ground with comparatively small losses.
Given enough artillery, Mr. Lloyd George had observed, the
allies could walk to Berlin with nothing more formidable than
umbrellas in their hands. In certain circumstances the 'attri-
tion theory' could be defended. It contained at least an element